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sary to drive them back with some violence. 
Had the monster have known his own strength 
and dared to have used it, he would have gone 
over that spot with a force which no human 
power could have withstood, and would have 
crushed or carried with him into the lake 
about the whole population of the place. It is 
not strange that personal safety was forgotten 
in the excitement of the scene. The tremen- 
dous brute, galled with wounds and repeated 
defeat, tore his way through the foaming wa- | 
ter, glancing from side to side, in the vain | 
attempt to avoid his foes; then, rapidly plough- | 
ing up the stream, he grounded on the shal. | 

“‘My companion and myself placed our- | lows, and turned back frantic and bewildered | 
selves with our guns on either side of the|at his circumscribed position. At length, | 
stream, while the Indians with long bamboos | maddened with suffering and desperate from | 
felt for the animal. For some time he refused | continued persecution, he rushed furiously to | 
to be disturbed, and we began to fear that he| the mouth of the stream, burst through two of| 
was not within our limits, when a spiral mo- | the nets, and I threw down my gun in despair, 
tion of the water under the spot where I was /for it looked as though his way at last was 
standing led me to direct the natives to it, and| clear to the wide lake; but the third stopped 
the creature slowly moved on the bottom to-| him, and his teeth and legs had got entangled 
wards the nets, which he no sooner touched | in all. This gave us a chance of closer war- 
than he quietly turned back and proceeded up| fare with lances, such as are used against the 
the stream. This movement was several | wild buffalo, We had sent for this weapon 
times repeated, till, having no rest in the en-/| at the commencement of the attack, and found | 
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From Bentley’s Miscellany. 


CROCODILES. 


ZOOLOGICAL NOTES AND ANECDOTES, 
(Concluded from page 394.) 


closure, he attempted to climb up the bank. 
On receiving a ball in the body, he uttered a 
growl like that of an angry dog, and plunging 
into the water crossed to the other side, where 
he was received with a similar salutation, 
discharged directly into his mouth. Finding 
himself’ attacked on every side, he renewed 
his attempts to ascend the banks ; but whatever 
part of him appeared was bored with bullets, 
and, finding that he was hunted, he forgot his 
own formidable means of attack, and sought 
only safety from the troubles which surround- 
ed him. A low spot which separated the 
river from the lake, a little above the nets, 
was unguarded, and we feared that he would 
succeed in escaping over it. It was here ne- 
cessary to stand firmly against him, and, in 
several attempts which he made to cross it, 
we turned him back with spears, bamboos, or 
whatever came first to hand. He once seem- 


ed determined to force his way, and, foaming | 
with rage, rushed with open jaws and gnash- | 


ing his teeth with a sound too ominous to be 


it much more effectual than guns, Entering the 
canoe, we plunged lance after lance into the 


ter, till a wood seemed growing from him, 
which moved violently above while his body 
was concealed below. His endeavours to ex- 
tricate himself lashed the waters into foam 
mingled with blood, and there seemed no end 
to his vitality or decrease to his resistance till 
|a lance struck him directly through the middle 


| piece of wood, hammered into him as he could 
catch an opportunity. My companion on the 
‘other side now tried to haul him to the shore, 
| by the nets to which he had fastened himself, 
|but had not sufficient assistance with him. 
As I had more force with me, we managed, by 
ithe aid of the women and children, to drag 
his head and part of his body on to the little 
beach, and, giving him the coup de Brace, left 
him to gasp out the remnant of his life. 
“This monster was nearly thirty feet in 
length, and thirteen feet in circumference, and 





alligator, as he was struggling under the wa- | 





despised, appeared to have his full eneryies| the head alone weighed three hundred pounds, 
aroused, when his career was stopped by a|On opening him there were found, with other 
large bamboo thrust violently into his mouth, | parts of the horse, three legs entire, torn off at 
which he ground to pieces, and the fingers of/the haunch and shoulder, besides a large 
the holder were so paralyzed, that for some} quantity of stones, some of them of several 


minutes he was incapable of resuming his gun. | pounds’ weight.” 


The natives had now become so excited as to 


The flesh of alligators is eaten by some na- 


forget all prudence, and the women and chil-| tions, but can scarcely be considered an epicu- 


dren of the little hamlet had come down to the} rean morsel. 


A serpent will, however, lunch 


shore to share in the general enthusiasm. | off an alligator with infinite gusto, as appears 


They crowded to the opening, and were so|from the following example. 


In October, 


unmindiul of their danger that it was neces- | 1822, a Camoudy snake was killed in Deme- 


rara, measuring fourteen feet long and thirteen 
inches in circumference, as the natural size of 
the body, but the belly was distended to the 
enormous size of thirty-one inches. On open- 
ing it, it was found to contain an entire alliga- 
tor, recently swallowed and measuring six 
feet long by twenty-eight inches in circumfer- 
ence, From the appearance of the neck of 
the alligator, it was evident that the snake de- 
stroyed him by twining round that part; and 
so severe had been the constriction that the 
eyes were starting from the head. Some 
valuable information as to the habits of croco- 
diles are given by Mr. Gosse, on the authority 
of Mr, Richard Hill. It is generally supposed 
that alligators are greedily partial to dogs, and 
surprise them often when they come to drink 
at the river. ‘*’The voice of the dog,” says 
Mr. Hill, * will always draw them away from 
an object when prowling. Those who would 


| cross a river, without any risk from their at- 


tacks, send a scout down the stream to imitate 
the canine bark, yelp, or howl, when away 
swim the alligators for their prey, leaving an 
unmolested ford for the traveller higher up. 
Instinct has taught the dog to secure himself 
by a similar expedient. When it has to tra- 
verse a stretch of water, it boldly goes some 
distance down the stream, and howls and 
barks. On perceiving the alligators crowding 
in eager cupidity to the spot, it creeps gently 
along the banks higher up, and swims over 
the water without much fear of being pursued.” 
Mr. Hill, however, doubts whether this eager- 
ness with which the alligator responds to the 
cry of the dog, is to be attributed to fondness 
for it as food; he rather ascribes it to the 


|of the back, which an Indian, with a heavy | similarity of the sound to its own peculiar cry 


under any species of excitement, especially the 
impassioned voice of its young, and he consi- 
ders that the creatures press towards the point 
whence the cry is heard, the females to pro- 
tect the young, the males to devour them. 

Sir Hans Sloane, in his “ Natural History 
of Jamaica,” gives the following curious ac- 
count of the mode of taking alligators there 
practised : 

‘“‘ They are very common on the coasts and 
deep rivers of Jamaica. One of nineteen feet 
in length, I was told, was taken by a dog, 
which was made use of as a bait, with a piece 
of wood tied to a cord, the farther end of 
which was fastened to a bed-post. The cro- 
codile, coming round as usual every night, 
seized the dog, was taken by the piece of wood 
made fast to the cord, drew the bed to the 
window and waked the people, who killed the 
alligator which had done them much mischief, 
The skin was stuffed and offered to me asa 
rarity and present, but I could not accept of 
it, because of its largeness, wanting room to 
siow it,” 
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Few authors have received greater injustice 
than Mr. Waterton, on account of an adven- 
ture described by him in his interesting ** Wan- 
derings.” ‘Having caught, (he says,) by 
means ofa baited hook, a huge cayman in the 
river Essequibo, they (the Indians) pulled the 
cayman within two yards of me; | saw he 
was in a state of fear and perturbation. | in- 
stantly dropped the mast, sprang up and 
jumped on his back, turning half round as | 
vaulted, so that I gained my seat with my face 
in a right position. I immediately seized his 
fore-legs, and, by main force, twisted them 
on his back; thus they served me for a bri- 
dle.” 

This statement excited a whirlwind of ridi- 
cule; we will see with how little cause or 
justice. 

When speaking of the Tentyrites, we have 
quoted ancient authors proving that it was the 
usual proceeding of these people to spring on 


the backs of crocodiles, and in that position to | 


subdue them, Dr. Pocock, in his ‘* Observa- 
tions on Egypt,” describes the following me- 
thod of taking the crocodile, ‘ The inhabi- 


tants,” says he, “ make some animal cry at a| 


distance from the river, and when the croco- 
dile comes out they thrust a spear into his 
body, to which a rope is tied; they then let 
him go into the water to spend himself, and 
afterwards drawing him out, run a pole into 


jaws together.” Such is the mode still prac- 
tised in Egypt, and the following interesting 
account given by Mr. Gosse, of the capture of 
an alligator in Jamaica, most fully exonerates 
Mr. Waterton from any suspicion of exagge- 
ration, 

“A cayman from the neighbouring lagoons 
of Lyson’s estate in St. Thomas’s in the East, 
that used occasionally to poach the ducks and 
ducklings having free warren about the water- 
mill, was taken in his prowl and killed. All 
sorts of suspicion was entertained about the 
depredators among the ducks, till the crocodile 
was surprised lounging in one of the ponds, 
after a night’s plunder. 


him, and though it did not seem that he was 
much hurt, he was hit with such sensitive 
effect, that he immediately rose out of the pond 
to regain the morass, It was now that David 


Brown, an African wainman, came up, and | 


before the reptile could make a dodge to get 


away, he threw himself astride over his back, | 


snatched up his forepaws in a moment and 
held them doubled up. The beast was imme- 


Downie, the engineer | 
of the plantation, shot at him and wounded | 





diately thrown upon its snout, and though | 
able to move freely his hind feet, and slap his | 


tail about, he could not budge half a yard, his | 


power being altogether spent in a fruitless en- 
deavour to grub himself onward. As he was 
The Al- 
His place across the 


was pretty nearly held to one spot. 
rican kept his seat. 
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For “The Friend.” 


Association of Friends for the Free Instruction 
of Adult Coloured Persons, 


To the Association of Friends for the Free 
Instruction of Adult Coloured Persons, the 
Managers report: That the Schools for Col- 
oured Men and Women, were opened at the 
usual place, on the corner of Raspberry street 
and Shields alley, on Second-day evening, 
Ninth month 29th Jast. 

The teachers have attended faithfully to the 
duties devolving upon them ; and the progress 
made by many of the scholars in Reading, 
Writing, &c., attest their care, as well as the 
attention and industry of the scholars them- 


| selves. 


Owing to a variety of causes over which we 
could have no control, the schools have not been 
so fully attended as usual, the average number 
falling considerably short of that of last year. 

155 men and 212 women were registered 
as scholars. ‘The average attendance for the 
whole session, was 46 men and 48 women, 

A number of lectures have been delivered 
by several Friends, which were listened to by 
the scholars with interest and profit. 

Moral Almanacs and Friends’ Tracts have, 


|as usual, been distributed in the Schools. 


The regular attendance of many of the 


ischolars, and the interest they manifested in 
his mouth, and, jumping on his back, tie his | 


the pursuit of their studies, afford ample en- 
couragement to continue the work in which 
we are engaged; and though the diminished 
number attending the past winter, has been a 


source of regret, we sincerely hope that the | 
interest so long felt by the Association in the | 


education of coloured adults, will be maintain- 


'ed, and that should the Schools be opened an- 


other winter, we shall be enabled to havea 
larger attendance. 
The Schools were closed on Sixth-day 


evening, Second month 27th, when many of 


the scholars expressed great thankfulness for 
the opportunity that had been afforded them 
for improvement, and desired that a like priv- 
ilege might be granted another season, believ- 
ing that they had derived substantial benefit 
from the instruction imparted to them. 
Signed by direction and on behalf of the 
Board of Managers, 
Francis Bacon, Clerk, 
Philada., Third mo. 3rd, 1852. 
eoniglanaenn 
“‘My dear Friends and Brethren, keep in 
the seed of peace, which was before the enmi- 
ty and adversary was, in which ye will all have 
life and peace, and unity and dominion. In 


that ye will know Christ Jesus to reign, who| 


was before the world began, in whom ye may 
know your election, and a sitting in the hea- 


\venly places in Christ Jesus, above all the 
necessarily confined to move in a circle, he 


beast being at the shoulders, he was exposed | 


only to severe jerks, as a chance of being 
thrown off. In this way a huge reptile eigh- 


| kingdom which hath no end, but is from ever- | 


teen feet long, tor so he measured when killed, | 


was held manu fori, by one man, till Downie 
reloaded his fowling-piece, and shot him quiet- 
ly through the brain,” 


earthly places below, and men’s evil traditions 
and vain customs. Sitting in Christ Jesus keep- 
eth out of them, for he was before they were. 


And let all Friends everywhere, pray to the | 


Lord to exalt his Truth to his glory, and his 


lasting to everlasting.” —-G. Fae. 





Ellli.t in his Old Age.—On the day of his 
death, in his eightieth year, Elliot, the ‘ apos- 


tle of the Indians,” was found teaching the 
alphabet to an Indian child at his bedside, 
‘Why nof rest from your labours now?” said, 
a friend. ‘* Because,” said the venerable man, 
‘*‘] have prayed to God to render me useful in 
my sphere; and he has heard my prayers ; 
for now that I can no longer preach, he leaves 
me strength enough to teach this poor child 
his alphabet.” 


———>— 


On the Whale Fisheries. 


Extract of a Speech delivered by William H, 
Seward, in the Senate of the United States, 
on the 29th ultimo, 


(Continued from page 395.) 


We are the second in rank among commer. 
cial nations. Our superiority over so many, 
results from our greater skill in ship-building, 
and our greater dexterity in navigation, and 
our greater frugality at sea, ‘These elements 
wete developed in the fisheries, and especially 
in the northern fishery. We think that we 
are inferior to no nation in navai warfare, 
The seamen who have won our brilliant vic- 
tories on the ocean and on the lakes, were 
trained and disciplined in this the severest of 
all marine service ; and our naval historians 
agree that it constituted the elementary school 
of all our nautical science. What, then, would 
compensate us for the loss, or for the decline 
of the whale fishery ? 

Mr. President, I have tried to win the favour 
of the Senate toward the national whale fish- 
ery for a purpose. The whales have found a 
new retreat in the Seas of Ochotsk and Ana- 
dir, south of Behring’s Straits, and in that part 
‘of the Arctic Ocean lying north of them, In 
1848, Captain Roys, in the whale ship Supe- 
| rior, passed through those Seas, and through 
the Straits, braving the perils of an unknown 
way, and an inhospitable climate. He filled 
his ship in a few weeks, and the news of his 
| success went abroad. In 1849, a fleet of 154 
sail went up to this new fishing-ground ; in 
1850, a fleet of 144; and in 1851, a fleet of 
|145. The vessels are manned with 30 per- 
'sons each; and their value, including that of 
|the average annual cargoes procured there, is 
,equal to nine millions—and thus exceeds, by 
near two millons, the highest annual import 
from China, But these fleets are beset by not 
ouly such dangers of their calling as custom- 
|arily occur on well-explored fishing-grounds, 
but also by the multiplied dangers of ship- 
wreck resulting from the want of accurate 
topographical knowledge—the only charts of 
these seas being imperfect and unsatisfactory. 

While many and deplorable losses were 
sustained by the fleets of 1849-50, we have 
already information of the loss of eleven ves- 
sels, one-thirteenth part of the whole fleet of 
1851, many of which disasters might have 
been avoided, had there been charts accurately 
‘indicating the shoals and headlands, and also 
places of sheltered anchorage near them. 
‘hese facts are represented to us by the mer- 
chants, ship-owners, and underwriters, and 
are confirmed by Lieut. Maury, who presides 
in this department of science in the Navy, as 
well as in the labours and studies of the Na- 
tional Observatory. We want, then, not 
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bounties, nor protection, nor even an aceasaie| exilin, and yet the only charts that have been | | wales annually. Have you watched the Califor- 


survey, but simply an exploration and recon- 
noissance of these seas, which have so recent- 
ly become the theatre of profitable adventure 
and brave achievement of our whale hunters. 
This service can be performed by officers and 
crews now belonging to the navy, in two or 
three vessels which already belong or may be 
added to it, and would continue at most, only 
throughout two or three years. Happily the 
measure involves nothing new, untried, or 
uncommon. 

To say nothing of our recent research for 

a > 

the lamented Sir John Franklin, nor of our 
great exploring expedition under Captain 
Ww ilkes, we are already engaged in triangula- 
ting a coast survey of the Atlantic shore, 
Charts, light-houses and beacons, show the 
pilot his way, not over that ocean and among 
its islands, but along all our rivers, and even 
upon our inland lakes. The absence of simi- 
lar guides and beacons in the waters now in 
question, results from the fact, that the Pacific 
const has but recently fallen under our sway, 
and Behring’s Straits and the seas they con- 
nect have not, until now, been frequently na- 
vigated by the seamen of any nation, Cer. 
tainly somebody must do this service. But 
who will? ‘The whalers cannot. No foreign 
nation will, for none is interested. The con- 
stitutional power and responsibility rests with 
the Federal Government, and its means are 
adequate. 

California is near the fishing-ground. Her 
enterprising citizens are already engaged in 
this pursuit; and henceforward the whale- 
hunters of Nantucket must compete with a 
new rival, possessing the advantages of near- 
ness to the scenes of their labours. Califor- 
nia, therefore, joins Massachusetts in this rea- 
sonable demand, 

Mr. President, the small exploring flect thus 
proposed, would be obliged to quit the North- 
ern seas early in September, and could not 
return to them until the succeeding June, I 
propose that it should spend that long season 
in performing a service not dissimilar under 
milder skies, in that part of the Pacific ocean 
and its adjoining seas, which is usually tra- 
versed by vessels sailing from New York and 
San Francisco to China and the Indies. Re- 
member, if you please, that not only has no 
Asiatic prince, merchant, or navigator, ever 
explored this one, of all the oceans the broad- 
est and most crowded, and crowned with 
islands, but that they have forbidden that ex- 
ploration by European navigators, who have 
performed whatever has been done at the peril, 


and often at the cost of imprisonment and| 


death. We have made no accurate survey, 
for we have only just now arrived and taken 
our stand on the Pacific coast. We are new 
on that ocean—nay, we are only as of yester- 
day upon this continent; and yet maps and 
charts are as necessary to the seafaring man 
on that ocean as on any other; and just as 
necessary on every ocean as monuments and 
guides are to him who traverses deserts of 
sand or wastes of trackless snow. 

Lieutenant Maury informs us that every 
navigator of those waters is painfully impress- 


| panese. 





made, fail to indicate in what forms or in| 
what places they will appear. So imperfect | 
is our topographical information, that a large | 
island, called Ousima, supposed to be thickly | 
inhabited and highly cultivated, lies in the fair} 
way to China, and yet no vessel has ever} 
touched or gone around it. It would repay 
tenfold the cost of the whole exploration, if we | 
should find on that island a good harbour and 
a friendly people.* Horberg’s charts of these 
passages are the best. But these are of old 
dates, and although they have been corrected | 
from time to time, yet they are very imper- | 
fect. The shoals in the China sca; the sea of 
Japan, and the straits of Gasper, are repre- 
sented to us by navigators as being formed of 
coral, a mixture of animal and vegetable or- 
ganization, and therefore increasing rapidly in 
magnitude as they approach near to the sur- 
face of the waters. It is particularly neces- 
sary to explore and note the shoals and islands 
lying between the coast of Palawan, on the 
China Sea, and that of Cochin China, and 
also the shoals in the vicinity of West Lon- 
don, Prince of Wales, and Paulo Sapata 
islands. ‘The perils existing there oblige ships 
going up and coming down through these seas 
against the monsoons to beat at disadvantage, 
while an exploration would probably disclose 
eddies and currents, which would allow of 
straight courses, where now no one dare pursue 
them, Clement’s Strait and the Camarata 
Passage are filled with the same dangers. | 
Again, the great outlet from the China Sea into 
the Pacific ocean by the Bahee, and adjacent 
passages between the islands of Luconia and | 
the coast of China and Formosa, need to be 
surveyed, although the islands are generally | 
well designated on the maps. 

Then proceeding northwardly, a regard to 
the safety of the whalemen demands that the 
islands between the coasts of China and Japan, 
and from them to the Loo Choo islands, and 
so on to the Russian possessions, and along 
them eastwardly to Behring’s Straits, should 
be surveyed. The last attempt to perform 
that duty was made by a small Russian fleet, 
which was captured and destroyed, while its 
officers and crew were imprisoned by the Ja- 
Lastly, as we advance eastwardly, | 
in the very track pursued by our whalers and | 
Chinamen, we encounter islands, and many 
shoals imperfectly defined, and especially the 
Bonin islands ; while prudence requires a care- 
ful reconnoisance also of the Fox islands, | 
which, although lying somewhat northwardly | 
of the passage, might, if well known, afford | 
shelter in case of inclement weather. This) 
reconnoisance in a temperate latitude is de- 
manded by the merchants, underwriters, and | 
navigators in all our Atlantic, as well as in 
our two Pacific ports, and the argument for it 
rests on the same foundation with that which 
supports the proposition for the more north- 

wardly exploration. 

Sir, have you looked recently at the China 
trade? It reaches already seven millions in 











* Within the last year, the Memnon, an American 
ship, valued with her cargo, at $500,000, was lost in 


ed with a sense of surrounding dangers—they | the Straits of Gasper. 


nia trade? Its export of bullion alone already 
exceeds fifiy millions of dollars annually, and 
as yet, the mineral development of that State 
has only begun. The settlement of the Pacific 
Coast is in a state of sheer infancy. There 
is, speaking relatively, neither capital nor 
labour there, adequate to exhibit the forces of 
industry that might be employed in that won- 
derful region. Nor is California yet conveni- 
ently accessible. The railway across Panama 
is not yet completed. The passage through 
Nicaragua is not perfect; that which leads 
through Tehuantepec is not begun; nor have 
we yet extended even so far as to the Missis- 
sippi, the most important and necessary one 
of them all, the railroad across our own coun- 
try to San Francisco. 

The emigrant to the Atlantic coast arrives 
speedily and cheaply from whatever quarter 
of the world; while he who would seek the 
Pacific shore, encounters charges and delays 
which few can sustain. Nevertheless, the 
commercial, social, political movements of the 
world, are now in the direction of California, 
Separated as it’is from us by foreign lands, 
or more impassable mountains, we are estab- 
lishing there a custom-house, a mint, a dry- 
dock, Indian agencies, and ordinary and 
extraordinary tribunals of justice. Without 
waiting for perfect or safe channels, a strong 
and steady stream of emigration flows thither 
from every State, and every district eastward 
of the Rocky Mountains. Similar torrents of 
emigration are pouring into California and 
Australia from the South American States, 
from Europe, and from Asia. ‘This movement 
is not a sudden, or accidental, or irregular, or 
convulsive one; but it is one for which men 
and Nature have been preparing through near 
four hundred years. During all that time, 
merchants and princes have been seeking how 
they could reach cheaply and expeditiously, 
** Cathay,” “China,” “the East,” that inter- 
course and commerce might be established 
between its ancient nations and the newer 
ones of the West. ‘To these objects Da Gama, 
Columbus, Americus, Cabot, Hudson, and 
other navigators, devoted their talents, their 
labours, and their lives. Even the discovery 
of this continent and its islands, and the orga- 
nization of society and government upon them, 
grand and important as these events have 
been, were but conditional, preliminary, and 
auxiliary to the more sublime result, now in 
the act of consummation—the re-union of the 
two civilizations, which, parting on the plains 
of Asia four thousand years ago, and travel- 
ling ever afterwards in opposite directions 
around the world, now meet again on the 
coasts and islands of the Pacific Ocean. Cer- 
tainly no mere human event of equal dignity 
and importance has ever occurred upon the 
earth. It will be followed by the equalization 
of the condition of society, and the restoration 
of the unity of the human family. 

(To be concluded.) 





To Friends Concerning the Word of Life. 
—* Friends and brethren, the eternal Word, 
from which ye have spoken and ministered to 
others, is the Word of life, Word of peace, the 
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Word of reconciliation, which makes of twain, 
one new man; and if ye abide there, there is 
no division, but unity in the life, which was, Amersham, and had a meeting. ‘These meet- 
before death was, and before division was. ings were close exercising seasons, in silence 
Therefore that which is divided, is of the king-| for a long space; but light broke forth as out 
dom that cannot stand, and is for condemna-|of obscurity, and the Word was preached in 
tion by the life and Word of reconciliation. | plainness of speech, and some good degree of 
That which speaks the evil language | do|that animating power that quickens and makes 
deny ; for which speaks so, doth not see tho-|alive unto God, On Fourth-day, went to 
roughly. ‘Therefore on the Light wait, where| Aylesbury, to the meeting of Ministers and 
the unity is, where the peace is, where the | Elders for the county of Bucks, held at six in 
oneness with the Father and the Son is, where the evening. ‘There were three women and 
there is no rent or division; but all one injnine men at the meeting, and four visiters, 
Christ Jesus, the everlasting Fountain of life,|Slept atan inn, Ou Fifh-day, was the Quar- 
and Covenant of peace. The Son of Man/jterly Meeting. In the fore part there was 
came not to be ministered unto, but to minis-|much Gospel labour,—the weight of which fell 
ter. Where the life and fulness dwells, it hides ;on Ann Crowley, On the whole, | thought it 
and covers from that, to which the curse is;|a solid meeting throughout. On Sixth-day, 
that so it may minister to the Seed’s seed, went to Leighton Buzzard, and lodged at John 
«Sound, sound the trumpet abroad, ye va-|Grant’s. Here | spent Seventh-day in writ- 
liant soldiers of Christ in his kingdom, of which|ing. On First-day, the 20th of First month, 
there isnoend! All the antichrists in the king-| attended their meeting in the fore and after- 
doms of fallen man, are up in arms againsi|noon, ‘These opportunities were profitable, 
Christ.” —G. Foz. and | hope, encouraging. On Second-day, | 
—— went to Hog-sty-end meeting; from thence to 

Olney, and was at their meeting on Third- 
day, and in the evening one to which many of 
the neighbours came, It was solid and still, 
and Gospel truths were declared under a mea- 
sure of the right authority. On Fourth-day, 
rode to Wellingborough, and on Filth-day, 
attended their meeting in course. Their 
members were pretty much together. The 
mecting was held in silence. On Sixth-day, 
went to Raunds meeting. It is but a poor 
spot. Returned to Wellingborough, and slept 
and we parted without a word being said, Slept/at Benjamin Middleton’s, This night | was 
at a public house. On Seventh-day, rode to|poorly, 1 had been better for nearly a week, 
John Smith’s, twenty-three miles. Here I heard | but now a relapse seemed to put me on think- 
of the decease of Robert Jeffrey and Elizabeth|ing whether it could be required of me to 
Gibson. On First-day, the 6th, 1 attended|travel so, and I turned my mind a good deal 
Southwark meeting morning and afternoon,|homewards. Afier being awake for several 
In both | was strengthened to relieve my mind| hours, | fell asleep and dreamed of being in 
in yood measure of what came before it, It| America, and that | could not feel myself 
appeared somewhat like a clearing out. On|satisfied. I thought if 1 had but stayed in 
Second-day, wrote, and visited one family,| England, and attended the Yearly Meeting 
[John Corder'’s,} taking dinner withthem, His} there, 1 should have been better satisfied, 
wife Ruth | met with at Chelmsford last summer.|!n my sleep | reflected on myself for coming 
She is a solid, weighty elder, with whom I felt}away so precipitately, and was much con- 
near unity, On Third-day, walked three miles,|cerned how I should get back to the Yearly 
to Devonshire-house Monthly Meeting. It} Meeting in London. When I awoke | felt 
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day, rode to High Wycombe, and had a meet- 
ing that evening. On Third-day, went to 


For ** The Friend.’ 


WILLIAM JACKSON, 


(Continuation of Thomas Scattergood and his Times.) 


Continued from page 397.) 





William continues his diary: “On Sixth- 
day, [First month 4th, 1805,] was at Capell 
meeting, which was satisfactory and encourag- 
ing to the few [members], and some neighbours 
that came in. In the evening had a meeting 
at Dorking. Here everything scemed sealed up, 





held about six hours, and adjourned to six in|a degree of thankfulness that 1 was where |} 


the evening. I did not attend [the adjourn-| was.’ 

ment], feeling my mind more inclined to visit} Dreams often arise from the working of the 
two Friends who had been confined for many |imagination, even where a good, practical, 
weeks ; both acceptable ministers—John Horne| moral or religious lesson, may be read in 
and Jane Harris, The visits were comforting|them, Yet there is abundant evidence that the 
both to them and myself. On Fourth-day,|Lord in all ages has made use of them at 
attended Grace-church street meeting, In| times for the instruction of his children, ‘The 
both {Devonshire-house and Grace-church | tullowing incident in the life of our late friend 
street] | was favoured with openings of the| Elizabeth Coggeshall, was told by her a few 
Word of life, so that | left them with a peace-| years before death, When under exercise 
ful mind. Hitherto I had been shut up in| preparatory to her last religious visit to Eu- 





substance of which was this. She saw a 
man dressed in white, and of a most beautiful 
appearance, approaching her. As he drew 
near he said, *‘ Why not gointolreland? Thou 
hast promised to be mine for life! Why not 
vo into Ireland? At this salutation from 
Him, who she believed was the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the great Shepherd of the sheep, the 
dispenser of all spiritual gifts, and the leader 
and director of his children, she awoke, From 
that instant, she said, she never had a doubt 
but that she was called to religious service in 
Ireland, and a concern grew up in her, which 
soon drew her there, 

Paul had a vision of a man of Macedonia 
calling him to come into that land, from which 
he assuredly gathered that the Lord directed 
him there; but here the Master himself seem- 
ed to call, and open the way. 

William Jackson thus continues: “On 
First-day, the 28th of First month, 1805, I 
was at Finedon meeting. [Friends of that 
place] and of Wellingborough, meet together 
on First-day as one meeting, day about at 
each place. This was a solid, relieving time. 
In the evening had a public meeting at Well- 
ingborough, to which a great number of the 
inhabitants of the town came, more than could 
get seats, They were very restless and un- 
settled the whole time of silence. I thought 
they showed a sample of their religion and 
worship, being so unacquainted with anything 
still and solid in themselves; depending so 
much upon hearing from others, and pin- 
ning their faith on their teachers’ sleeves— 
outward teachers,” 

(To be continued.) 
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Richard Shackleton’s Letters. 


R. SHACKLETON TO ° 








Ballitore, 16th of First month, 1787. 


Dear Friend,—I think I am not very for- 
ward in communicating my sentiments after 
this manner to my friends, and I hope I may 
very freely take this liberty with thee. I 
should be sorry to discourage my younger 
brethren in religious Society from making 
little verbal offerings in our meetings of disci- 
pline. I do not like to see them always sit as 
neuter, indifferent, and unconcerned hearers 
of what is going on. I believe if more sat as 


ithey ought in these meetings, watching and 


waiting, and feeling after the arising of good 
in their own minds, there would be more who 
would have to utter a few words accompanied 
with life, and adding solemnity to our solemn 
assemblies. Here, my dear , is the point, 
Life is the crown, but words without life, like 
the letter, kill and wound the life, and so 
spread death and darkness, instead of life 
and light. It is true, that in the transactions 





silence in them both, as to ministry, ‘I'hat|rope, Ireland was not much brought before |of discipline, some affairs may be of a civil 


night was very ill. 


I had to keep house two| her mind; and when she had landed in Eng- 
days. 


The weather was extremely cold ; the |/land, and was engaged visiling meetings, stl 
air quite dark with a thick fog,—the ground |the neighbouring island was so little in her 
and bushes all clad with a thick, white frost,|/thoughts, that she deemed she should hardly 
which had the appearance of snow for several/go there. ‘Thus she passed along, until on 
days and nighis together. On Seventh-day,|one occasion having approached that part of 
? , a oe > © — 2 
being somewhat better, | rode to Uxbridge,|the English coast trom which Friends gener- 
and slept at Deborah Moline’s. On Second-|ally sailed for Ireland, she had a dream, the 


and external nature; but even in speaking to 
these atlairs, (which are more or less connect- 
ed with the cause of ‘Truth,) our speaking 
should be coupled with religious fear; such 
weight and such humility should be the cover- 
ing of our spirits, that it would be manifest to 
the sensible part of the auditory, that we had 
been with Jesus,—that we had not been sitting 
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lightly and superficially listeni 
passes in debate, but that while our outward nigh hopeless ;—week after week was spent 
ear was open, our inward ear was also open, in throwing up a single bulwark, and an as- 
and occupied in hearing what the Spirit said sault of a few hours demolished the whole line. 
unto the churches. ‘Thy good sense will sug- | But skill and perseverance prevailed at last— 
gest to thee that, in making these remarks, [ the storms are all blown over, but the gardens 
may probably allude to thy repeated offerings | and houses still remain. Of the many who 
at our last Quarterly Meeting in -. The) built and planned during this war, the most 
matter of them [ do not perfectly remember, | indefatigable, the most skilful, the most suc- 
but the manner, I acknowledge, gave me pain ;| cessful, was Donald Miller. 

I thought there was not the depth, the simpli-| ‘* Donald was a true Scotchman. He was 
city, the self-abasement, which I wish thee to| bred a shoemaker ; and painfully did he toil 
possess, in order to evidence thy own growing | late and early for about twenty-five years with 
in the root of religion, and the desirable pros- | one solitary object in view, which, during all 
pect of thy becoming a useful ornament in our | that time, he had never lost sight of—no, not 
poor Society. We want, my dear friend, not | fora single moment, And what was that one? 
fine speakers and orators, but baptized and|—independence—a competency sufficient to 
baptizing members in our church, and such [| set him above the necessity of further toil ; and 
wish thee and thy dear wife to be, that in|this he at last achieved, without doing aught 
child-like simplicity and unreserved dedication, | for which the severest censor could accuse 
ye may follow on to know the Lord, in his|him of meanness. ‘The amount of his savings 
humbling operations in your own hearts, and|did not exceed four hundred pounds; but, 
in fitting and qualifying you for true essential | rightly deeming himsclf wealthy, for he had 
service in his house. not learned to love money for its own sake, 








I am, dear —-—, thy truly affectionate| he shut up his shop. His father dying soon 
friend, alter, he succeeded to one of the snuggest, 


R.S. though most perilously situated little proper- 
ties within the three corners of Cromarty— 
For “The Friend.” {the sea bounding it on the one side, and a 


Donald Miller.—The Foree of Habit. of summer, but sometimes more than suffi- 


The following sketch, taken from Hugh ciently formidable in winter, sweeping past it 
Miller’s traditionary history of Cromarty, fur-|°" the other. ‘The series of storms came on, 
nishes a pleasant illustration of that principle and Donald found he had gained nothing by 
of our nature, which renders useful employ- | Shutting up his shop. ; 

ment almost essential to our comfort and| “ He had built a bulwark in the old, lum- 
happiness. bering, Cromarty style of the last century, 
and confined the wanderings of the stream by 
“Tt is not much more than twenty years|two straight walls, Across the walls he had 


since a series of violent storms from the hos. | just thrown a wooden bridge, and crowned the 
tile north-east, which came on at almost regu- 





ng to what} was the sea. At first the contest seemed well} was all in vain. Again came winter and the 
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storms ; again had he betaken himself to his 
bed, for his third bulwark had gone the way 
of the two others. With a resolution truly 
indomitable, he rose yet again, and erected a 
fourth bulwark, which has now presented an 
unbroken front to the storms of twenty years. 

* Though Donald had never studied mathe- 
matics as taught in books or the schools, he 
was a profound mathematician notwithstand- 
ing. Experience had taught him the superi- 
ority of the sloping to the perpendicular wall 
in resisting the waves; and he set himself to 
discover that particular angle which, without 
being inconveniently low, resists them best. 
Every new bulwark was a new experiment 
made on principles which he had discovered 
in the long nights of winter, when, hanging 
over the fire, he converted the hearth-stone 
into a tablet, and, with a pencil of charcoal, 
scribbled it over with diagrams, But he could 
never get the sea to join issue with him by 
changing in the line of his angles; for, how- 
ever deep he sunk his foundations, his insidi- 
ous enemy contrived to get under them by 
washing away the beach ; and then the whole 
wall tumbled into the cavity. Now, however, 
he had discovered a remedy. First“he laid a 
row of large flat stones on their edges in the 





siream, small and scanty during the droughts | 


line of the foundation, and paved the whole of 
| the beach below until it presented the appear- 
|ance ofa sloping street—taking care that his 
| pavement, by running in a steeper angle than 
| the shore, should, at its lower edge, lose itself 
lin the sand, ‘Then, from the flat stones which 
formed the upper boundary of the pavement, 
he built a ponderous wall, which, ascending 
|in the proper angle, rose to the level of the 
| garden; and a neat firm parapet surmounted 
‘the whole.—Winter came and the storms 


| 


lar intervals for five successive winters, seemed 
to threaten the town of Cromarty with destruc- 
tion, The tides rose higher than tides had| 


bulwark with a parapet, when on came the| came; but though the waves broke against the 
first of the storms—a night of sleet and hurri-| bulwark with as little remorse as against the 
cane—and lo! in the morning, the bulwark | Sutors, not a stone moved out of its place, 
lay utterly overthrown, and the bridge, as if| Donald had at length fairly triumphed over 


ever been known to rise before; and as the| it had marched to its assistance, lay beside it, | the sea, 


soil exposed to the action of the waves was) half buried in sea-wrack. ‘ Ah,’ exclaimed the 
gradually disappearing, instead of the gentle | neighbours, ‘it would be well for us to be as| 


slope with which the land formerly merged | 
into the beach, its boundaries were marked | 
out by a dark abrupt line resembling a turf| 
wall. Some of the people whose houses bor- 
dered on the sea looked exceedingly grave, 
and affirmed there was no danger whatever ; 
those who lived higher up thought differently, 
and pitied their poor neighbours from the bot- | 
tom of their hearts,” 

“Man owes much of his ingenuity to his | 
misfortunes ; and who does not know that, were 
he less weak and less exposed as an animal, | 
he would be less powerful as a rational crea- 
ture? On a principle so obvious, these storms | 
had the effect of converting not a few of the 
townsfolks into builders and architects. In 
the eastern suburb of the town, where the land 
presents a low yet projecting front to the) 
waves, the shore is hemmed in by walls and | 
bulwarks, which might be mistaken by a stran- 
ger approaching the place by sea for a chain 
of little forts. ‘They were erected during the 
wars of the five winters by the proprietors of 
the gardens and houses behind ; and tht ene- 
my against whom they had to maintain them, 








“ The progress of character is fully as inter- 


sure of our suinmer’s employment as Donald 


Miller, honest man? Summer came; the) 


bridge strided over the stream as before; the 
bulwark was built anew, and with such neat- 
ness and apparent strength, that no bulwark 
on the beach could compare with it. Again 


|came winter; and the second bulwark, with 


its proud parapet, and rock-like strength, 
shared the fate of the first. Donald fairly 
took to his bed. He rose, however, with re- 
newed vigour ; and a third bulwark, more tho- 
roughly finished than even the second, stretch- 
ed ere the beginning of autumn between his 
property and the sea. ‘Throughout the whole 
of that summer, from gray morning to gray 
evening, there might be seen on the shore of 
Cromarty a decent-looking, elderly man, 
armed with lever and mattock, rolling stones, 
or raising then from their beds in the sand, 
or fixing them together in a sloping wall— 
toiling as never labourer toiled, and ever and 
anon, as a neighbour sauntered the way, 
straightening his weary back, and tendering 
the ready snuff-box. That decent-looking, 
elderly man, was Donald Miller. But his toil 


esting a study as the progress of art; and 
both are curiously exemplified in the history of 
Donald Miller. Now that he had conquered 
his enemy, and might realize his long-cherish- 
|ed dream of unbroken leisure, he found that 
constant employment had, through the force 
of habit, become essential to his comfort. His 
garden was the very paragon of gardens; and 
a single glance was sufficient to distinguish his 
| furrow of potatoes from every other furrow in 
the field; but, now that his main occupation 
was gone, much time hung on his hands, not- 
withstanding his attentions to both. First, he 
set himself to build a wall quite round his pro- 
perty ; and a very neat one he did build; but 
unfortunately, when once erected, there was 
nothing to knock it down again. Then he 
whitewashed his house, and built a new sty 
for his pig, the walls of which he also white- 
washed. ‘Then he inclosed two little patches 
on the side of the stream, to serve as bleach- 
ing-greens. ‘Then he covered the upper part 
of his bulwark with a layer of soil, and sowed 
it with grass, ‘Then he repaired a well, the 
commou property of the towa. Then he con- 
structed a path for foot-passengers on the side 
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, : 5; | 
of a road, which, passing his garden on the 


south, leads to Cromarty House. His labours 
for the good of the public were wretchedly re- 
compensed, by, at least, his more immediate 
neighbours. ‘They would dip their dirty pails 
into the well which he had repaired, and tell | 
him, when he hinted at the propriety of wash- 
ing them, that they were no dirtier than they 
used to be. Their pigs would break into his 
bleaching-greens, and furrow up the sward 
with their snouts; and when he threatened to 
pound them, he would be told ‘ how unthriving 
a thing it was to keep the puir brutes aye in 
the fauld,’ and how impossible a thing ‘to 
watch them ilka time they gaed out.’ Herd-| 
boys would gallop their horses and drive their | 
cattle along ‘the path which he had formed for | 
foot-passengers exclusively; and when he 
stormed at the little fellows, they would canter 
past, and shout out, from what they deemed a 
safe distance, that their ‘ horses and kye had 
as good a right to the road as himsel’.?,- W orse | 
than all the rest, when he had finished whiten. | 
ing the walls of his pigsty, and gone in for a 
few minutes to the house, a mischievous ur- 
chin, who had watched his opportunity, sallied 
across the bridge, and, seizing on the brush, 
whitewashed the roof also, Independent of 
the insult, nothing could be in worse taste; 
and yet, when the poor man preferred his 
complaint to the father of the urchin, the boor 
only deigned to mutter in reply, that ‘ folk 
would hae nae peace till three Lammas tides, 
joived intil ane, would come and roll up the 
Clach Malacha (a stone weighing about twen- 
ty tons) frae its place i’ the sea till flood-water 
mark.’ The fellow, rude as he was, had sa- 
gacity enough to infer that a tide potent enough 
to roll up the Clach Malacha, would demolish 
the bulwark, and concentrate the energies of 
Donald for at least another season, 

* But Donald found employment, and the 
neighbours were left undisturbed to live the 
life of their fathers without the intervention of 
the three Lammas tides. Some of the gentle- 
men farmers of the parish who reared fields 
of potatoes, which they sold out to the inhabi- | 
tants in square portions of a hundred yards, 
besought Vonald to superintend the measure- 
ment and the sale. The office was one of no 
emolument whatever, but he accepted it with 
thankfulness ; and though when he had pota- 
toes of his own to dispose of, he never failed 
to lower the market for the benefit of the poor, 


every one now, except the farmers, pro-|came to be informed concerning the right way 
nounced him rigid and narrow to a fault, On| of the Lord, and directed to the true light, 


a dissolution of Parliament, Cromarty became 
the scene of an election, and the honourable 
member apparent deeming it proper, as the} 
thing had become customary, to whitewash the 
dingier houses of the town, and cover its 
dirtier lanes with gravel, Donald was request- 
ed to direct and superintend the improvements. 
Proudly did he comply, and never before did 
the same sum of e/ection-money whiten so 
many houses, and gravel so many lanes, 
Employment flowed in upon him from every 
quarter. If any of his acquaintance had ¢ | 
house to build, Donald was appointed inspec- | 
tor. If they had to be enfeofled in their pro- 
perties, Donald acted as bailiff, and tendered 
the earth and stone with the gravity of a judge. 





friends, a carpenter, and gave orders for his 


\scribed the manner in which his lykewake 


\the sexton, that the bones of his father and 


| Burnyeat, of the early days of ‘his convince- 


\in his day, and so from the darkness and from 


| was the day of Jacob’s 





He surveyed fields, suggested improvements, 
and grew old without either feeling or regret- 
ting it. ‘Toward the close of his last, and 
almost only illness, he called for one of his 


coffin; he named the seamstress who was to 
be employed in making his shroud; he pre- 


should be kept, and both the order of his fune- | 
ral and the streets through which it was to 
pass. He was particular in his injunction to| 


mother should be placed directly above his 
coffin; and professing himself to be alike 
happy that he had lived, and that he was go- 
ing to die, he turned him to the wall, and 
ceased to breathe a few hours after.” 


ee 





For “ The Friend.” 
JOHN BURNYEAT. 


The blessed thorough operation of that reli- 
gion which purifies the heart, is feelingly set 
forth in the following account given by John 


ment. The same _heart- changing baptism | 
described by him, is as much needed in this 
day of boasted light and knowledge, as it was | 
then ; and there is stil! no other way of being 
brought into the Church of Christ. It is such | 
as that faithful disciple of Jesus Christ was, 
who are made, by the powerful operation of | 
the grace of God working in the heart, con- | 
formable to their crucified and risen Saviour, | 
that are prepared to speak with certainty of, 
the things that pertain to, and accompany sal- 
vation; and it is true wisdom in all, who in| 
the present day are willing to walk by the| 
same rule, and mind the same thing, which} 
led so many of our worthy forefathers safely 
along step by step, until they became pillars 
in the Lord’s 
out. 

After speaking of * that blessed man George 
Fox, one of a thousand,” being sent into the | 
part of the country where he resided, and la-| 
bouring among them, J. Burnyeat says: 

« And blessed be the Lord, and the day of 
mercy in which he visited ; for he was pleased | 
to make this labour of love effectual unto thou- | 
sands, amongst whom he sent his servants to 
labour, and amongst whom it pleased the Lord 
to grant me the favour to keep a share of the 
benefit of this blessed visitation; whereby I 





house that should go no more} 


which the apostle was sent to turn people unto 


the power of Satan unto God and his blessed | 
power, which in my waiting in the light I re- 
ceived. Through which deep judgment did 
spring in my soul, and great affliction did 
grow in my heart; by which I was brought’ 
into great tribulation and sorrow, such as [| 
had never known before in all my profession 
of religion, so that I might say in spirit, it 
trouble ; for the God of 
heaven, by the light of his blessed Son which 
he had lighted me withal, which shined in my 
heart, let me see the body of death and power 
of sin which reigned in me, and brought me 
to feel the guilt of it upon my conscience ; so 





| willing and self-actin 


|had never been known by me before. 


that I could say he made me, even as it were, 
to possess the sins of my youth. And not- 
withstanding all my high profession of an im- 
putative righteousness, and that, though I lived 
in the act of sin, the guilt of it should not be 
charged upon me, but imputed to Christ, and 
his righteousness imputed to me ; yet I found it 
otherwise when | was turned unto the light 
which did manifest all reproved things. Then 
[ came to see that the guilt remained, while 
the body of death remained, and while through 


| the power thereof [we arc] led into the act of 


sin. Then I saw there was need ofa Saviour 
to save from sin, as well as of the blood of a 
sacrificed Christ to blot out sin, and of faith 
in his name for the remission of sins past. 
Then began the warfare of true striving to 
enter the kingdom; then Paul’s state was 
seen,—to will was present, but to do, power 
was many times wanting; then was that cry 
known,—* O! wretched man that I am, who 
shall deliver me from the body of this death,’ 
and free me from the prevailing power of the 
law which remained in the members, warring 
against the law of my mind, and which brought 
into captivity to the law of sin. ‘Then, when 
this war was truly begun, all my high conceit 
in my invented notional faith, and my pretence 


}and hopes of justification thereby, were over- 


thrown ; so that all that | had builded for seve- 
ral years in my profession, after the days of 
my youth, (in which tender stirrings were in 
me after acquaintance with the Lord, and the 
knowledge of him, and peace with him,) was 
seen to be but a Babel tower, upon which God 


brought confusion; and so could it never be 


perfected to reach to heaven, being out of the 
faith of his covenant, and which never could 
bring truly to trust in his word, and rely 
thereupon ; but which led out into inventions, 
g, though another thing 
was talked of. Then seeing all my works 
confounded by the visitations of God, and by 
the springing of the day from on high, which 
discovered things as they were, seeing them 


|all end at Babel, and the God of heaven bring- 


ing confusion upon them, I was amazed, and 
fear beset me on every side; and | began 
sometimes to fear I was undone forever: for 
that had entered my heart which had turned 


| the fruitful field into a wilderness, and made 


that, which I thought had been as the garden 

of Eden, a forest ; “and so the day of God dis- 
covered all to be desolation, dryness, anda 
heath, and brought my soul to a deep lamen- 
tation, to the beginning of such sorrows as 
Then 
did I lament and bewail myself many a time, 
and wish myself in a wilderness, where I 
might neither meet with temptation nor provo- 
cation from without to withstand in my spirit, 
such was my weakness; for all the notion [ 
had to talk of, respecting imputation of the 
righteousness of Christ, being but my own, 
which by his Spirit | had no seal for, and so 
was but a presumption, I saw clearly it was 
my own invention ; and so was but like Adam’s 
fig-leaf apron, in which he could not abide 
God’s coming. O! the woe that overtook me! 
the distress that seized me! the horror and 
terror that sprung in my bosom ! the poverty 
and want that my soul saw itself in, through 
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the springings up of the discovering light, to-| were unstable, like water,—the waves going 
wards which the eye of my soul was turned !|over our heads, and our souls in jeopardy 
And as this light did spring up, which the | every moment, and our faith so little, that we 
apostle of old wrote of, it manifested all things, were ready to sink, like Peter, often crying 
—not only the want that I was in, but also) out in the danger. In that distress and vale 
the reproved things; and then sin became ex-| of tears wherein we walked, our hearts be- 
ceedingly sinful, and the load and burthen of | came quite dead to the world, and all its plea- 


it became exceedingly grievous, and all the|sure and glory, and also to all our former 


pleasure of it was taken away from me and | dead profession ; for we saw there was no life 
many more in that day. Then we began to 


mourn after a Saviour, and to look for a deli-| some of us had tried it thoroughly. We saw 
verer, and to cry for a helper and a healer:) it was in vain to look to such hills or moun- 





in it, nor help nor salvation from it, though 


for the day of the Lord that made desolate, 
had overtaken us, and the fire and sword that 
Christ brings upon the earth, by which he 
takes away peace, had reached unto us; and 
yet we knew not from whence it came, though 
the burning and the judgment thereby were 
begun, by which the filth was to be taken 
away. 

‘**And now in this distress, deep were our 
groanings and our cries unto the Lord, which 
reached unto him ; and he was pleased to hear ; 
and show mercy: for we often assembled to- 
gether, as the Lord’s messengers (whom he 
sent amongst us) had exhorted us; and we 

-minded the light of Christ in our hearts, and 
what that discovered; and in our spirits, we, 
through its assistance, warred and watched 
against the evil seen therein; and according 
to the understanding received, we waited 
therein upon the Lord, to see what he would 
farther manifest, with a holy resolution to obey 
his will, so far as we were able, whatsoever 
it cost us; for this I know was the condition 
of many in that day. We valued not the 
world, or any glory or pleasure therein, in 
comparison of our soul’s redemption out of 
that state, and freedom from that horror and 
terror under the indignation of the Lord which 
we were in, because of the guilt of sin that 
was upon us; and so being given up to bear 
the indignation of the Lord, because we had 
sinned, we endeavoured to wait till the indig- 
nation would be over, and the Lord in mercy 


tains for salvation, And when we began to 
forsake all on both hands, seeing the empti- 
ness of all, both the glory, vanity, and plea- 
sure of the world, and the dead image of pro- 
fession, which we had set up in our imagina- 
tions and inventions, and had worshipped with 
our unprepared hearts and unsanctified spirits, 
being slaves and captives to sin, (as all 
must needs be that obey it in the lust thereof, 
according to Romans, chap. vi. and xvi.,) I say, 
when we thus had a sight and sense of the in- 
sufficiency of all we either had or could 
do to give ease, help, or salvation, then we 
denied all; and as we had been directed, we 
turned our minds unto the light of Christ 
shining in our hearts, and believed therein, 
according to Christ’s command, John xii. 36: 
|and so we met together to wait upon the Lord 
therein. Then began the profane to mock, 
scoff, and abuse us; and our very relations, 
and old familiars, to be strange to us, and to 
be offended at us; and they did hate us, and 
began to speak evil of us, and did think it 
strange that we would not run with them to 
the former excess of riot, as it was of old, 1 
Pet. iv. 4. Also the professors, even such as 
we had formerly walked in fellowship with in 
our lifeless profession, began to reproach and 
vilify us, and speak evil against us, and charg- 
ed us with error and schism, and departing 


from the faith ; and also began to reproach the 


light of Christ, as natural and insufficient, and 
a false light, and a false guide, ‘Thus Christ, 


would blot out the guilt which remained (that| in his spiritual appearance, was reproached, 


occasioned wrath,) and would sprinkle our 
hearts from an evil conscience, and wash us 
with pure water; that we might draw near 


vilified, slighted, and undervalued, and was set 
at naught by the carnal professors of Christi- 
anity, as he was in his appearance in the flesh 


with a true heart, in full assurance of faith, as| by the Jews, the carnal professors of the law, 


the Christians of old did. Heb. x. 22, 


who saw not through the vail unto the end. 


“ But, alas! we had not boldness,—for the | In this our weak state we were beset on every 
living faith was wanting; and a true heart we | hand, and greatly distressed, tossed, and af- 
had not to draw near with, and therefore could flicted, as poor Israel were, when the sea was 
not have full assurance; but we were com-| before them, and the Egyptians behind,—and 
passed with fears, horrors and amazement ;|their hope so little, that they looked for no- 
and yet we came to know that there was no| thing but death, and said to Moses, ‘ Because 
other way, but to dwell in these judgments, | there were no graves in Egypt, hast thou taken 
and wait in the way thereof; understanding | us away to die in the wilderness,’ &c., Exod. 


that we must be redeemed with judgment, as 
was said of Zion, Isaiah i, 27: and so wait- 
ing therein, we began to learn righteousness, 
and strongly to desire to walk therein, and 
could no longer be satisfied with a talk there- 
of. Thus waiting for and: seeking after the 
Lord (though greatly ignorant of him) in a 
deep sense of our own unworthiness and un- 


preparedness to meet him, because of the pol- | 


lution of our hearts, (which was seen by his 
light that did shine therein,) we were still 
bowed down in spirit, and afflicted and tossed 
in soul, and not comforted; and our hearts 


'xiv. 11. Thus through many tribulations 
| must the kingdom be entered by all that strive 
'rightly to enter, according to Christ’s com- 
mand. Luke xiii, 24. 


[ Remainder next week.] 


ae 


“‘O was it possible for thee to behold with 
what triumphant glory they, whom the world 
once despised, and thought unworthy of life 
| itself, are now invested ; verily, thou wouldst 
| humble thyself to the dust, and rather choose 
to be inferior to all men, than superior even 
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to one; instead of sighing for the perpetual 
enjoyment of the pleasures of this life, thou 
wouldst rejoice in suffering all its afflictions 
for the sake of God; and wouldst count it 
great gain to be despised and rejected as no- 
thing among men.”— Thomas a Kempis, 








There can be nothing more grateful toa 
weary sojourner than true quiet. It is in this 
state that difficulties subside—tumults are 
hushed—fears are allayed—and it must be 
here if at all, that the holy feeling of «Thy 
will be done” is produced in the waiting mind. 
Stillness may seem a small matter, a trifling 
attainment; but its restoring and qualifying 
effects greatly promote the strength of the 
trembling believer. We know it is not a quiet, 
motionless posture of body, that will produce 
this spiritual silence; nor can we hope to be 
favoured with it, but by the restraint of all our 
own imaginings—all our creaturely restless- 
ness and activity ; thus, if we would obtain for 
ourselves a knowledge of the Divine Majesty, 
—if we would commune with our own hearts, 
we must * be still.” 





Faith an Operative Principle—Without 
obedience, our knowledge is but ignorance, 


our wisdom folly, and our belief no better; 


nay, it is worse than infidelity’ The more 
we know of our Maker’s will, if we do it not, 
we shall be beaten with the more stripes. 
Orthodox opinions, unaccompanied with a 
good life, like blossoms without fruit, by prc- 
mising fairly, but aggravate the disappoint. 
ment. A Christian stands not on the same 
level with other men: his advantages are more 


eminent; what he does amiss is more criminal, 


God has provided for him the mansions of the 
kingdom of glory ; but if he resist the means 
of grace, and reject the offers of salvation, 
his punishment will be as dreadful as his hopes 
are glorious, All the doctrines of our most 
holy faith are according to godliness—all the 
capital articles of it enforcing most strongly a 
virtuous and holy life. We, who profess to 
be Christians, who call ourselves after the 
blessed name of our adorable Redeemer, have 
all the great reasons to walk holily which are 
common to others, and we have unspeakably 
more and unspeakably greater. O let us not 
suffer them to be lost upon us; let them not 
witness against us at the great day of ac- 
count! Let our lives be answerable to those 
vast and accumulated obligations! And if 
our own solemn promises—if the precepts or 
the doctrines, or the love of our Redeemer,— 
if the example of his life, the propitiation of 
his death, the sanctification of his. Spirit,—if 
his promises of rewards which are unspeak- 
able, and his threatenings of unutterable pun- 
ishments, will not move us to repentance and 
amendment of life, his justice will triugnph 
over us, who might have been monuments of 
his mercy !—Ogden, 


a 


* No earthly possessions or mental endow. 
ments can supply the place of religion, because 
that alone brings salvation to man,” 
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For * The Friend.”’ 
“I AM TIIE LORD, I CHANGE NOT.” 


Matt. iii. 6. 


When the toil-worn soul is panting 
With its load of sin and woe, 
Comfort, courage, gladness wanting, 
Scarcely strength enough to go 
On its pilgrimage below : 


When the voice of fondness faileth, 
Friendship answers not thy call, 
When temptation strong assaileth, 
Disappointment shading all 

With its dark and gloomy pall: 


When thy heart is tired of ranging, 
Weary with thy pilgrim lot, 
Know thy Saviour is unchanging,— 
Has thy saddened soul forgot, 
Jesus only changeth not? 


Bring thy tithes with holy gladness, 
‘To thy Saviour’s blest employ, 
He will give thee for thy sadness, 
Solacing and secret joy, 
Which the world cannot destroy. 


a 


From the New York Observer. 
“TEACH ME THY WAY.” 


O Thou unseen, eternal One, 

Whom myriad worlds obey— 
Whose being is—whose will is done, 
Where’er the rays of star or sun 
Thiough the wide realms of ether run; 

“ ‘Teach me thy way.” 


At morn, when first the golden beams 
Thy glorious works display, 

When o’er the hill thy sunlight streams, 

And earth with life and beauty teems, 

Like some bright Isle in happy dreams ; 
“Teach me thy way.” 


At evening, when the shadows fall 
Around departing day, 

And lowly vale, and mvuntain tall, 

And stream, and lake and forest, all 

Grow sombre with th emantling pall; 
“Teach me thy way.” 


Nor less, when in life’s solemn hour, 
Are sleeping silently, 
The weary bee, in tiny flower, 
The wild bird, in his greenwood bower, 
And souls, *neath thatch or princely tower; 
“Teach me thy way.” 


When, by thy smile of summer blest, 
‘Thy fields and woods are gay, 

All in a robe of verdure dressed, 

When thy wild winds have sunk to rest, 

Thy waves—are still, on ocean’s breast ; 
“Teach me thy way.” 


Or when thou stretchest forth thine arm 
In awful majesty, 

In wintry skies, or climates warin, 

Robing about thy unscen form 

With clouds and darkness, fire and storm ; 
“ Teach me thy way.” 


Maker of all—Earth, Sea, and Air, 
Ruler of night and day ; 

Long as | live beneath thy care, 

ag goodness keep and mercy spare, 
> ever this my heartfelt prayer; 
“Teach me thy way.” 


And when Life’s fleeting hours are past; 
When, in Eternity, 

The undying soul on thee is cast, 

O take me to thyself at last, 

And, through that endless, unknown vast, 
“Teach me thy way.” 





THE FRIEND. 

Honesty in Buying and Selling.—Some 
are not honest in buying or selling. Their 
rule is, to buy at all times as cheap as they 
can, and sell as dear as they can. This isa 
wicked rule. We often trade with those who 
do not know the worth of the thing bought or 
sold. It is cheating them to make the best 
bargain we can. Sometimes we trade with 
those who are in great want, and we fix our 
own prices, and make them much too high 
if we sell, or too low if we buy. There 
is a fair price for everything, Let that be 
paid or taken for everything. He who is just 
and true, and loves his neighbour as himself, 
will soon find out what a fair price is. Almost 
all men use too many words in buying and 
selling ; and when too many words are used, 
there is almost always a lie somewhere,— 


Hunt’s Merch. Mag. 


—<=> +> >> 


*‘ As the shadow of the sun is largest when 
his beams are lowest, so are we always least 
when we make ourselves the greatest.” 





“ He that can please nobody, is not so much 
to be pitied, as he that nobody can please.” 





THE FRIEND. 
NINTH MONTH 4, 1852. 


In the 29th number of “ The Friend,” we 
mentioned that the Legislature of California 
had passed a bill by which those persons of 
colour who had been brought or escaped into 
that country before it came into possession of 
the United States, and who were made free by 
the laws of Mexico, of which it was then a 
dependency, are to be considered as fugitives 
from labour, and are rendered liable to be 
sent back into servitude, if demanded by those 
claiming to have been their owners, So far 
as we have seen, no provision is made for se-_| 








early in 1827, and the woman, the subject of suit, 
daughter of the original slave, was born on the Bra- 
zos about the middle of the year 1527, When the 
Constitution of 1837 was adopted by the Republic of 
Texas, slavery was established, and the mother slave 
was of the class enumerated in that Constitution as 
slaves. The daughter, having been born in the coun- 
try, was not included by the provisions of the Consti- 
tution. 

“In a suit, involving the question of the freedom of 
this girl, it has been decided that the existence of 
blacks in the country during the existence of the 
Mexican law was that of freedom, and that the act of 
sovereign power in remanding them to the original 
condition of slaves, which they held when imported 
from the United States, did not affect their offspring 
born in the country, before the adoption of the Con. 
stitution of the Republic, who are consequently free.” 
—WN. O. Picayune, July 28. 





The laws of Indiana, disqualifying coloured 
persons from giving testimony in Courts of 
Justice, and in other respects making a dis- 
tinction between them and white citizens, have 
been a disgrace to that State, and we are glad 
to see that they have been repealed, though it 
was done unintentionally. We hope the good 
sense and uprightness of the people may pre- 
vent them from being re-enacted. 


“The * Black Laws’ of Indiana, were repealed at’ 


the last session of the Legislature of that State. It 
was done unintentionally, by the passage of a general 
repealing law, repealing all laws of the State not en- 
acted at the same session, with certain exceptions, 
They are now on the same footing with the whites as 
to giving testimony, but it is supposed the law will be 
re-enacted,” 
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alleged fugitives who may have been born 
while the parents were free citizens of Mexi- 
co, but we fear, from the disposition mani- 
fested in California to create and cherish a 
pro-slavery feeling there, that the law of the 
Slave States, obliging the child to participate 
in the condition of the mother, will prevail. 
So far as we have obtained information, there 
has been but one case of arrest under the law, 
but no notice is given of children having been 
connected with the case. The following case 
is nearly similar to the many existing in Cali- 
fornia ; and as Texas, where the decision was 
given, is a Slave State, we sincerely hope her 
example will stimulate the courts in California 
to protect the rights of her citizens, and secure 
them from the grasp of the man-stealer, 


“ Slave Decision in Texas.—A case has been de. 
cided in the District Court tor the county of Bexar, in 
‘Texas, which, if confirmed in the Supreme Cou:t, will 
operate, it is said, to declare several thousands of 
blacks free, who have been held heretofore us slaves. 
A slave woman was carried from the United States to 
Austia’s Colony, in ‘Texas, in 1826. Slavery was not 
recognized by the laws of Mexico at the time, ‘The 
Constitution of Coahuila and ‘I'exas was proclaimed 
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WANTED 


A Teacher in the Classical Department of 
Friends’ Select School in this city. Apply to 
Thomas Kimber, No. 50 North Fourth street ; 
Samuel Bettle, Jr., No. 101 North Tenth 
street; Jeremiah Hacker, No. 144 South 
Fourth street, 





Marnriep, at Friends’ meeting-house, North Sixth 
street, Philadelphia, on Third-day, the 31st alt. IN. 
cram Park, to Marcaret Dever, both of this city. 





Diep, on the 5th of the Seventh month, 1852, in the 
83d year of her age, Exizapera Muircuet, a much 
loved member and elder of Nantucket Monthly Meet- 
ing. She was truly concerned through every trial to 
look for strength and help to the alone Source of every 
good. Her fervent reverend travail of spirit in our 
mectings, was a help and encouragement to many, 
und many have cause to be thanktul for her faithtul- 
ness, 
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